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Teaching qompositioii as invclvifag merely syntax and 
paragraph Btructure has no clear relatico tc ar education in the 
liberal arts or to significant growth in UDderstandipg. Scrk in 
mechanics ,needs to be sutordinated to tie ccffmticicati^e ard 
loqological' (hew words act rather than their ccctient) functions of 
^language* One hopeful apprDach to teaching cosjcsiticn Is expressed 
by Kennejh Burke in "A' Grammar of Hoti^eSr" tthape he calls for 
Writers' to work not only with a grammar of syntax tut alsc with a 
grammar of motives. He gives the composition theorist a lay of 
anchoring all levels of the writirig process in a dialectical prccess 
in which powers of manipulation beccroe covers cf understaEdingii BurJ^e 
uses, the writing ^f William , James to illustrate what he neansi 
language is a map of the mind because/ language does net oerely refer 
to the world, -It creates one. In adopting a logelegiial attitude, the 
writer finds IBiat language is Infused with actlcn and there is a 
dramitic Interpray fcet«een thinker and ideasi the thinkei is exhorted 
while ideas produce, enable, possess, admonish^ and auspend. The kind 
of verbal world that is alive to the draia cf wcrd choice is mtach 
more open to discovery^ insight^, and l^arting than ia the Korld ofi 
language as mechanics, ^ (^ J) 
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* Reprq duct ions supplied by EDBS are the best that can be made ^ 
^ from the original dccuEent, ^ 
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V ^ U.I. DtPARTMf NTOF HlALTHi ' ' 

-. _ V EDUCAtieN&wiLF4RE '•PiRMlSSlON TO R|PROpUCE THIS 

I . ■ ... WATISNAL INITITUT6 OF .^^ V, MATER lAL HAS BEEN QRA NTED BY 

■ f ^ . EDUCATION = - 

•\ . - THIS DOCUMENT HAS BiEN. REFRO- v ' Phil in M Kpl tH 

DUCED eJCACTLY AS J^iCElVEP FROM - r ii I I i_l> _ jNgj ^LL _ 

' ■ " THE PIRIDNOR ORGA'NiZATmfj OftlOlN- 

AtmO [T P©fNTS.QF VliW OR'OFlNmNS , . ' ^. - ■ . 

STATlb bo NOT NECESSARILY REFRE- . " " - = 

^ • SSNtOFFlC.iAL NATiONAL INSTITUTiOF . TO THE , EDUCATIONAL RESQURCES 

/ fDUCATiQN ^OSJTION 0a FOLtCY. ; ^ INFORMATISN CINTER (ERld) AND 

.r- ' ' * / ,. . ^ USERS OF- T&e ERIC SYSTEM." . 

The Will iam James Corthtctions Ktnneth Burke: 

. and the Dlaltctics of Dis<:ourse ^ 
/' " Philip M, Kefth . 

Moit conipositioa teacheri .have probably given up a 
long tira^/ago on ihe^;hope of developing an "artful" or 
"littrary" style in their students, and have settled' merely 
for the stylistic ideal'of utilitarian transparency^ the ' 
"simple and direat.'* let it niay be worth while asking, if 
aving students vritt only in the utilitarian style is ^-^ 
.really the most effi.cient vay of teaching them to \frite in - ^ 
any style, utilitarian or othervise* Ehetoricikns have AoPg 
know that stylistic transparency /ii the art that conceals 
art, the most difficult of all styles td master. This ^ 
difficulty may be a major reason for the general failure 
of post composition instruetiQh to develop effective writings 
skills in the college and prof e'ssi onal population at large. 
Relying mostly on the maxims of professional writers, raaxiins 
that are simply polishing toola for the already artiGUlated 
essay, coraposition teachers "do little raore than wish this 
style on the student by telling hira to Avoid nbminali aations , 
abstraction and the passive. As a pedagogical method, this 
.hw€ been an educational disaster. The studgnt really needs 
to study the. workings and raisworkings of language in a raore 
pragmatic way* * 

Kenneth Burke stems to me to offer a much fliore hopefui 
direction when he takes as his essential concern in A ' 
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This paper was written in connection vdth a summer eemmar in rhetorical 
jjiventldn sponsored at the University of Michigan by the National Endowment 
Tor the Hyraanifcies, ■' • , 



Gramrtaf of Motives and elsevheraf'^' "transf orfflations and, 
embarrassments of expression",'^ii not "hov to vrite veil"-- 
God certainly knows that thire is a niultitudg^ of ways to do 
that^-but vho^ vhal ' one vr^ and bushwhack boifa 

reader and writer, For Burke, the vrlta-whois in control 
of his; raadiura raust, te vorking not only with a grammar of 
syntaxi ' but aisp a grammar of motiyes. The ramif icationa of 
thi s notion ■ are cpmjlex , but 'f or our purp'oai eg it should be 
enough to observe that ijB'\lloVs Bu'r^e to refer not merely 
tof'syntactical bperationa, but to logical or dialectical 
•Operations as well," Burke thus gives the- compoaitioh 
theorist a way of anchoring all levels of the writing, 
process— ■discovery, writing and , rewri ting--in a single broad 
dialectical process iii vhieb powera of manipulation beconii 
powers of undfretandiiig* ^ Bur^s metho4 provides, I think, 
a pdssl'bif base for a raore coherent theory of composition ^ ' 
than that which underlies most of the texts in the field. 
In. tKls essay,. I will attempt to elaborate dnjjhis opinion 



by takijig a look at Burke at work as a'read^' and diacourse • 
analyst, and then by applying the insights gained to 

outline a rough approach "tesJteaching composition. • " 

/ ' ' ■ ' * . ■ " . 

Theie is an important moment for th.e compoaition teaohfr 
^arly in the f irst part, of A Grammar of Mbtiveg when 'Burke 
takes on a passage from, a letter William James wrote to his 



-father,, thaXleaging' the elder James *'g attempt to disiinguiah 
Creation, Pantiiea Creation not one or 

tMe otRer,.', the ,^,duwger^ Jame^^^^^ what is it? ' ■ ' ' 

• • I don' t See. ■(^hat the word "Ireation" can Bieaa ,if 

this arbitrarintas and magic be totally ejccluaed, or 
, , vhat th#r,t t-aV^to jijstify^ its dlacrirninati^ ' 

panthei^sm.. C'reatlpn, eraanation, have at/ftll times 
' ■ . ' opposed to\p^aMheism, immanertce^ aisft' it is Wideiit 

, from the s.corn vitft which yoii alw-ftyg tneriti on .pantKeism 
, ' . "that youV too , plmc#' a tfrpad guaf h Tjie'^- 
esserice' of the pantheistic conception, if J urideritanci 
at, co^asista ih,V*#er6 hxtiiig a neoes 
. - CreatDr -and creature, so that Iboth a'fe the same 'fadi' ' 
viewed from oppositf aides, and their "duality as ! ' 
. Creator &nd nreature becomes merged in. a.^i^ker unity . 

, . as Being. Conseqaently a gqnceptiqh realiy opposed to 
: ; pantheisTn miist neeesaarily reJiise to ad/n/t any such . 

ratio/as this, --any such exte ratio, -Uso to speak,' 
■ betvreen themi must Ideny ^hat each terra existp only by . 
V yirtui ' of th« Jequatioa to*%hid it belongs; the 
■ , , :; Creator, must be the ail, and the act by vhicJi the 
; . creattire is set ^ ovfj- against him has its', motive Vithih 

the creative eircumforenoe. The act must therefore 
necessarily contain, an arbitrary and nagical eleme^it — 
^ that is, ,if lyattach the right meaning to those \jorda— 
undetermined /by anything external to the ^gent. Of 
s course it, is-lirappssible to attempt to Imagine the yay 

" of creatiorij tout wherever £roffl'%,aa .absolute ' first a 
.•. second appears,, there it niuat bt'j-.-.and it inust be f 
(a 'magical, for if in the Becond there be anythrng 
" f .\ coequal -or coeml vit^ the first, it becomes pantheism,* 

If a bright and hard-hBaded vriting teacher v&re to receive 

this Specimen as the core Of a paper, he raight well fkil it. , 

One c^ easily b^*tonned by ■the vocabulary, buV after one 

gets over that, it becoines rather clear that young Villiao 

■ . - : . ■ .i ^ , ■ - ■ /■ " 

IS playing a game with- definitions, tt a cpe^tion is not 
pantheistic, that is to |ay, raerely anoth^ mBnifestation 
of Me substance of. the Oreator, then "it lauai have been ^ ■ 
, created arbitrar;.ly out-^-ofv nothing , and that (de^r fathetjPi 
M ma^ic, phe feachef^ljuXd in all /likelihood fe'el'drivea 



.. / ■•■ : ! I . ■ ■ 

in' exasperation to ask what the writer "means" bV- ereation 

pantheism and magiy-rhot just the definition (I.;can readV- 

thank you) ; but ip/a "real sense.." Indeed'^ young Villiam 

seema to $e giving hia' father a bit jof lip. a ' 

■ * _/ - . n - ■ ,'.-■< 

' Burke, of course, would give tht passage a:n "A*" The 

last three sente^kcBS- sound like- something fpom a Burkeian ' 
lexieo^— "ratio, equati6n, circumference, term, mo'tlv-e, 
magical, agent and absolute*" But before vt decide to* 
-terminate Bur^e' a contcact 'as a' teacher in our vritini 
program on il^e, grounds that he merely wants his students to 
f,Bed him baci his ovn jar.gon, we must at least read the ten 
dense pages/ in A Grammar of Motives in vhich he explores - 
sonie of thp implieations of • the pasaage as a oustification 
of his attention, and as a Ju'stif icatiba of an actional 
view of compqsition, '. 

Bu^e. begins by admitting that >if the psssage is read 
for inf^'irmation, narrative or exposition, it will appear 
largelyrineomprehensible. If the /validity of James ' > 

' " ' ^ . ' - .... . . - ■ ■ . ■ 

coneliisibng depends oh c6,nirived definitiona, to put the 

matter in logical terras, he clearly falls . into tW~t^ap of 
failing to justify his premises. Thus there is- no gro^^ 

On the other han6. Burke" 
fi^os in the. passage something even more importanti a 
"cliart of terras," a game, an^exploration of meanings that 
iarof profound iropot-tance in clarifying and yalidating the 
tetni'iiiology one uses to^^^eHplort th© idea of ereation, 



befinntngs^; Explorations of- this sort '.are* very iinpoTt.ant, 

or they are -the basis of the discussion,,, process. They are 
the mean's vher^by the stuaent fills oui and verifies his, 
understandijig of languag^in general j and specific terms in 
particular. Jamei's letter is important for the writing 
teacher to confront because it Vis a classic exaraple of the 
kind o.f explorative writing' tha,t Is the most im^^ kind 
o^f .. student vritingi.-writing tha^i < ©xercisss the learning 



■Now, let us stand back for a moment and take a hifltorical 
■ perapeetivfe, William James and Burke occupy a good deal of 
co.minon .ground, parti oularly in the importance the subject 
of ^eginnin^sVV h.as^^/ of them. As a Svedenborgian, 

Henj^Jf Jftnies,, Sr. drew' an Augustinian distinetion between 
'Mature and &od, , between' the divine and human arts andi 
scien.cfea. On one level, young Vi 11 iam is doing a bit of 
"gentl&vtauntihg^her^ by showing how, rightly considered, 
language ^sirapiy doesn't support his father's position, yet 
religious matters, were a persistent concern for Wiriian 
throughout his career.? Pragmatism insists on a^^kind of 
einpirical ferification for an| truth— natural or theologfofll^- • 
and thus ^rguta that a belief in the transcendental ground 
of theologdcal truth, is .mere tender-mindedness . However, 
eBpirieai, validation is not as constrained a, nethoa as iji^ 



is for the logical positivist. Vhareas the posltivlst would 
.'find a dogma meaningless simply ^because the dogma lacks 
empirical verification^^ the pragraatlst accepts the 'doffnia as 
meaningful if belief in the dogma. .effeWs a chiLnge*in a 
person's life.- So, if Villiam is taunting his father^ the 
game he is playing ia a very seri^ous one th^t sexvea to 
^ explore ^e vay^ what vra knov depends on vhat ve can say, 
and if I am right iji hearing irojiy iri the passage, it is 
there as ffluoh for th^ balance of mind in the son is for the 
disarraing of his fathert \ . 

Burke's stance is quite ..siiailar to James ts her^. In 
his discuasion of J^e passage, Burka focuges particularly ^ 
on the idea of magicJ^^^e has to appreciate the irony of 
Burke's^ discussing the causes of motivitioli and ^thavior-* - 
surely two of the most centritl subjects of our time"in 
terms of magic — ^which is probably the most outr eV He allo^s« 
of course, that if magic is understood as a susptnsion of 
the rules of physical motion^Sit -is false, Ve donH really 
think that the magician really makes that pigeon or ace of 
spades out of nothing. ^ Rov&y&Tp if magic is understood as 
operating outside tht rules of motion, it is true and essential 

for- it involves the interpretation of motion as determined 

■ ■ ' ' ^- ' ' s ~^ I ^ 

by jintentioh, will, hope or txpectation, Ve enjoy the magic 

show at leja.st in pari as an^art that teasf^ our shared 

... ' • • . - . ^ . ■. , 

belief in the objectivity of appearances. Magic arid ritual 

thus concern-the relation bdltween attitude and eveAt, and as 

suc^ offer a broader basis f 'or under sta-^ding an event than 



is aval lab la ic the posi-tiyist* ^ Por^ Janes and Burke^ 

• ^ ..-=- • ' . 

lahguage is a. map of iht mind in ways 'it simply cannDt he 
for the behaTiorist, tut as it should be for the .vriting 
teacher vho is seTioua about the arta of language. 

Burke callr his appi'oach "logol ogical, Logology ia , 
eoncerned with hov vords. act rather than yith their 
"content." This .shift of focus haLjinterestinr results^ as 
can be best seeni in another paragraph esajnple. Near the 
end of his ten-page dtscussio\ of the Jaoes passage, Burke^ 
undertakes th«- seemingly bizarre (but -wholly characteristic) 
exercise of tra,nslatritf Janes's abstract argument into even 
ai^re. ahs-traet' terms. 

^ Ve are reasoning as follovpi Ve are saying that, tot' 
study .the nature of the term, act , one must stlact a 
prototype, or paradigm of action. This prototype ve 
find in the cpnce:^ion of a perfect or- total act, sueh 
ag the act of "the^ C-reatibn. " ejcamining this concept, 
V we find that it is "ra'agic, " for it produces something 
out of nothings Tbis enables us to equate magic with 
novelty,— and leida ua to look for a modicum of magic 
in every act to the extent that the act possesses a 

. . "??iicunL2f— ^ 

"Lis, fiovever, to.'mflke a distinction between "true" and 
' false" magic .S "False" magic is a' quasiscientif ic 
ideal that would suspend the laws of mo'tjon . as in the 
attempt to coerce natural forces by purely ritualistic 
.means. "True" magic is an aspect not of motion but,, 
^ ' of action , . ^nd if ^Ha- motives prop 

scene , ajont, ajrency and purpose are already gtAren, 
there could be noyfity only if we could also^<assign 
motives undeT the' heading of act itself. Tha^t is, 
there would he sotnething new intrinsic to the acts 
. arid this novelty vould be the modicum of laotivati on 
Assignable , under, the heading: of act rather than under 
the headlngiof the four other terms/singly or in ' 
combination. There oiust, in brief, be some .respect 

4^ which the act ia a causa sui, a motive of itself. 6 

k ■ ' - — 

Any reader vho is reading this paragraph- for information 



VQuld proba^iyt jf^ei^ ^ strong motive to throv ii irito th© 
^ire,. Aftef he: cat/through ,all the jargor^i tbe only 
. recogni2eabl# corit^n^ he GOuld distt n'is tUai c r^k^tion im 
.' tmgicf that ^a.|ie 1 I novelty., . and finalLy that overy act 
possesses a pii p f ff^^gic in it% The. tough-minded empiricist 
Biighi veil sfioftj ifj^at about .picking your teeth?»^ ' . ^ * 
f Of cb^#^^ tJit dedicated textual scholar of Buxka^s 
V wo^ka vouid \niak%T f%Bpon& by noting that in q^uotiJig the . ^ 
- . passage -l-ha\N;©in^^^^^ ths fii'st two sentences of tjia 
paragraph I ■ ^ ^ . 

But vlia^ ^re^isely is our point? What ^te ve- 
trying to pr^T^ by an example that, v^e frttl^grant, 
cannot be adrfu^^ d as the literal foundation an 
argura#at^ 

The first sent%iic# %d the average reader^ s tfruatratiQa 

with .the arguJSi^at^ the second in effeet tells liiia that^ 

if be expects. ^ j^g^tAv'® or empirical fouadatiorH for the 
argument^ be j0A%i^g wrong. And then again, vhat does- 
BUrkli: mean^^^ "literal" foi-my alternatives 

in the previoaa s&n^a^ee-^^^posi tive*^r *^em^ By 
teasi.ng ua'-o^it o£ tt^^oj^ght in this vay, j^rke Bimply denies 
the absolute n^eS fo^^ "validity" in the logical sense of the 
term. Burke iMg^a^e is not "referring*' to a Vopld^ it ' ' 
ia "creating" 03^^ th^^j^extends and tests the limits of our 



skill, capacity m4. g^phisi tication in the use of laiiguage^ 
The reader ha^ pa^s^a^ Qtirke * a , exsminatipn if he Qaa respond 
vith a cohereiit crit^q^ue, , ^ ^ . 
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■ Once the reader acqepis ihe-logological attitude, ' 
hdvevej^ he should find it fairly easy, to appreciate the 
"art and eloquence !of BUrke 's traasla.tlM. The language is 
•infuse,.d with, aotioiii^- There'* is a draniatic interjlay if 
thinker and ideas i >iie .thinker is exhorted — he oust select, 
equate, loofe, make' and assign— .while the ideas produce, 
enable, possess, admonish and auapend- This density q£ 
rhetorical f igurativene^s is more than merely Iplayj tha 
worda embody prayer and .magic. Villiain Hueckett is clearly ^ 
right to place Burke in ■bhe 'cMtical tradition W such 
".stylists" as Imer^son and James, for like them, Burke ia 
deeply entranced by the antinofniani so implieit :'in the 
. , operations of Ikngnage, and its capacity to create and ' 
■ ' reconat'ruct the world. ■ HoveWer , , this is not so much "a 
wbrld elsevhere," in Richard Poirier* a >ooi^vhat -mis leading 
phrase, , .but those worlds vhoge construction is the writer's 
— -*nd-gtTiTaeHt«^^^^^^^^ 5^he question ia'aot 

' whether' w-e live in the wor\d of reality or-'the vorld of ' 
imagination, it is whetlier- we. li^va in" dur OMn yorld, or Jia^e 
; Merely ''b articulated by aonieone else. 

, T.h^ft, there is an even more irapojtaht p^int to^ be made ' 
here, j A verbal world that is so alive to the drama of word 
phoiee ia much more- Qpen to discovery^ insight and learning 
than ia the verbal world of . languag^as , mechanics . The 
.logological writer is engaged in the vhole language, process 
rather than merely working syntactical and ' formal conveatiojis. 
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^fhea wt teach merely syntax and paragraph strueturei we are 
^nbt teaching i/rlting, aad since such simple topics 
, assenti^ally iiiy^tve merely soclaX conventistts , they have 
clear rilation to education in the iiberal arts, or 
aignif icant growth in understanding, Vhen th^ writing 
teacher allows himself to be bejuiled by ^ht apparent ease 
bf teaching ntchanics in isolation , he fails t6 notiQe that 
be undermines his own pur poises and the/rootivation of the 
students, Verk in michariica ntedi to be gtrongly subordinated 
to the cofnnunicative and Iggological funotlons of language* 
Ttufl, witing exerciies thai tngage the^hole language 
process-exercises in such dialectical prooessrs as trans- 
Ifttion and tranbiormation are a much mora important propaedeutic 
to training in the iangn^ge arts than are the drill-book 
e3c^rcises, in the forjiial conv#ntione of gramniar, loffic and 
^ rhetorie -that dominate, the hatidbooka of ninateenth a^d 
tifQntieth century composition teaching, _ t 

Ifhat I am aayin'g here fflayrsound rather esoteric and 
v-^ma bizarrt to 'many presfint-day teachers of vriting, but ^ 
ijiy poinif about the propaedut^c value of dialectical exercises 
is nothing new*, as any student of Aristotle vould km)!/* 
Jdr Aristotle^ th# study of ^rhetoric was %iot tied to grammar 
eiai flieehanics so muchjas it was tordialeGtio i " Ilia emphasis i 
Ija both the Rhetoric and the Topics (his diseusaidn of 
diM©otie«i#e . f argument from probable and conventionale ^ 
preoisea) is on^nvention, rather than on form^ and this' 



asrefl of ■<2l©ssic5ft3^ He -tori^c as the new rhetofieians have 
been sa^ylflg bvarvftftd, tover'. again, has been' grievoiisry ignored 
i'O •fciUi t^ichLngaf rhetoric, in composition claiaes. ■ 
;KenJflt iti. a3uE;ka^ 48 «^nteinporftr^ vriter on lanfuagt who 
seirts to le t.o hi^j ftost a#epiy/understood thii point, and 
thus s vtorka^Jr^v-ide the writing teacher with the most 
easiljr ^V'^i la 114 3-0 aits' to an underatanding of .ihxB 'basie.. 
point i3id tupestfa^e fp'oiii the provinciality of -the thought 
that harf 4s olattfd Afliec-icaa thij;iking in rhetoric and conpositioa 
©n4-i%»#fr»t^^rtfB tbe classical age, but &Ibq iron the 
cofttiiaBEit^i twiidi-bion of dialecti'eal thinkiag. 

* Philip Hm Keith ; 
^ Sts Cloud BtktB Univeratty 
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A Grammftr of Motives (BerkeXeyi Unlv^ of - Calif ornia, Press, 
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See Burke's chapter on "Motirts" in Permanence and Change 



lorki Bobbs-Mtrrillj 1965), pp. 19-36. .. ■ 

^¥illiam Rueckert suggests f undaraental coneeptualjBiiailarities 
between Burke and the tTa^forniational%enerative granmiarianfl 
in "KenneJ^ Burkt and Structuralismy " ( Shenandoah . 21, 1 
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grammar > p, 62. 

%or example, see ¥ill,iam James t Pragmati sm (Clevelands 
Meridiqn, 1970), the second and last ohapters. 

^Grammar, p. 66', . . 

^ Rueckert, Critical Re-sponses to Kenneth Burke . 1924-1966 
(Minneapolisi Uniir, of Minnesota Press, 1968), p. 322. 
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A A/orld Elsevhere. the Place of Style i/ American Literature 
(New lo^ks 'Oxford, 1066 )■. ^^^^^ / 
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